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/\  DECADE  OF  CHANGE 

makes  managing  diversity  a challenge 
for  the  Alberta  Public  Service 


Alberta  has  always  been  a 
diverse  province.  But  we've 
never  recognized  it  the  way 
we  do  now.  And  that  makes 
managing  diversity  one  of  the 
big  challenges  of  the  1990s, 
says  Alberta's  Human  Rights 
Commissioner. 

Fil  Fraser  told  managers 
at  an  Issues  Series  breakfast 
session  that  changes  in 
immigration  policies,  family 
structure,  and  living  patterns 
are  having  a substantial  impact 
on  the  workplace  and  labour 
force. 

As  the  workplace  changes, 
so  do  the  problems.  Among 
the  issues  now  is  recognition 
of  foreign  credentials. 

"We  take  the  brightest 
and  the  best  from  third  world 
countries  with  high  birth  rates 
and  surplus  populations,  which 
does  not  do  very  useful  things 
for  those  countries.  And  yet, 
in  this  country  we  have  the 
problem  of  professionals  — 
engineers,  doctors,  others  — 
who  come  here  and  cannot  get 


their  qualifications  recognized," 
says  Mr.  Fraser. 

He  notes  that  Labour 
Minister  Elaine  McCoy 
has  launched  a task  force 
to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  qualification  of  foreign 
credentials. 

With  changes  to  the  make- 
up of  the  family,  such  as  one- 


parent  households  or  families 
in  which  both  parents  work, 
new  questions  have  been  raised. 
Some  of  the  issues  include  the 
question  of  who  pays  for  the 
benefits  package  when  a woman 
takes  pregnancy  leave,  and 
generally  how  the  workplace 
fits  in  with  the  family  lives  of 
its  employees. 
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Overall,  he  notes,  with 
more  and  more  men  and 
women  carrying  equal 
responsibility  for  raising 
their  families,  such  innovations 
as  job-  sharing  and  flex-time 
have  become  more  common 
in  the  workplace. 

Mr.  Fraser  also  made 
reference  to  his  experience 
as  a member  of  the  Spicer 
Commission  on  National  Unity 
when  be  began  to  discuss  the 
increasing  dominance  of  urban 
Canada. 

!;  "Eighty  per  cent  of  us  now 
live  in  12  cities  in  this  country," 
he  points  out.  He  says  the 
change  from  a rural-based  to 
a metropolitan-based  country 
has  led  to  a loss  of  values  and 
traditions,  while  increasing  the 
isolation  in  which  people  live 
and  work. 
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This  isolation,  which  is  one 
of  the  features  of  metropolitan 
Canada,  leads  to  a general 
perception  among  people  that 
"somebody  else  has  a better  slice 
of  the  pie."  Ultimately,  numerous 
special  interest 
groups  end  up 
competing  against 
each  other. 

"Everybody  wants 
their  share  now,"  he 
says.  "Not  tomorrow. 

Now.  That's  the  way 
negotiations  work. 

It  happens  in  this 
country  with  Quebec, 
women,  and 
aboriginals,  to  name  a 
few." 

The  final,  basic 
issue  becomes  one  of 
equity,  according  to 
Mr.  Fraser. 

"Here  comes 
the  punchline: 
employment  equity. 

Do  you  want  it  now 
or  do  you  want  it 
later?"  he  asks.  "Do 
you  want  to  lead  the  way  and 
bring  it  in  now  or  do  you  want 
to  have  it  forced  on  you  later? 
Because  I promise  you  it  will 
come." 

He  adds:  "That's  the  only 
question.  I promise  you  your 
grandchildren  will  grow  up  in 
a world  in  which  someone  else 
is  in  charge  and  SHE  may 
have  a long  memory." 

Mr.  Fraser  cautions 
government  managers  not  to 
confuse  employment  equity  with 
affirmative  action,  which  he  says 
is  an  American  invention  of  the 
1960s.  "With  affirmative  action, 


you  set  quotas  and  hire  an 
individual  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  whether  they're 
qualified  or  not." 

By  comparison,  he  explains 
that  the  Canadian  notion  of 


employment  equity  came  out 
of  a task  force  on  the  subject 
in  1985.  The  findings  concluded 
that  for  the  institutions  and 
the  workforce  of  the  country 
to  work  properly  they  must 
reflect  the  population 
surrounding  them. 

On  the  basis  of  that  report 
Flora  MacDonald,  then  Minister 
of  Employment  and 
Immigration,  introduced 
employment  equity  legislation 
at  the  federal  level.  How  do  you 
make  it  work?  "Hire  the  most 
appropriate  person  for  the  job," 


says  Mr.  Fraser.  "If  you  hire 
someone  who  is  90  per  cent 
qualified  for  the  job  and  give 
them  the  training,  the  back- 
ground and  the  expertise 
to  add  the  other  10  per  cent, 
they  become  a 
life-  long,  solid 
employee  who  is 
really  happy  to  be 
part  of  your  team." 

"And  given  all 
that,"  he  adds,  "if  a 
number  of  people 
show  up  looking  for 
a job  and  are 
equally  qualified, 
you  hire  the 
individual  who  is 
from  the  under- 
represented group. 
That  gives  you  the 
balance  and  the 
fairness." 

Mr.  Fraser 
concludes:  "If  we 
can  meet  the 
challenge  of  making 
us  live  and  work 
together  in  ways 
that  are  reasonable  and  humane, 
we  will  really  have  achieved 
something.  Employment  equity 
will  happen.  The  question  is 
does  it  happen  with  screaming 
and  kicking/or  does  it  happen 
voluntarily  with  leadership?  It's 
our  choice."  a 
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As  manager  of  the  Executive 
Search  Branch  of  PAO,  Grant 
Nicol  is  proudly  entering  his 
30th  year  of  Alberta  Government 
service. 

Grant  was  born  and  raised 
in  Barrhead,  Alberta.  His  first 
five  years  of  employment  were 
spent  working  in  a chartered 
bank.  In  1961,  he  became  a 
licensing  officer  in  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  department,  where 
he  was  responsible  for  office 
management  and  the  licensing 
of  real  estate  and  insurance 
companies,  agents  and  salesmen. 
Influenced  by  the  personnel 
director  there,  Grant  became 
interested  in  personnel  admin- 
istration and  went  to  night 
school  to  complete  a personnel 
administration  certificate. 

In  1968,  he  entered  a 
training  program  with  the 
Personnel  Administration  Office 
of  the  Alberta  Government  and, 
with  one  three-year  exception, 
has  been  with  PAO  ever  since. 
Grant  took  a hiatus  from  1982  to 
1985,  when  he  became  personnel 
director  for  the  new  Westerra 
Institute  in  Edmonton  and  was 
responsible  for  staffing  virtually 
the  entire  organization. 

Grant  intends  to  remain 
in  the  area  of  executive 
recruitment,  as  he  still  finds 


the  provincial  government. 

I see  it  as  a challenge  to  assess 
individuals  and  get  a handle  on 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  key  is  getting  the  best  match 
between  the  person  and  the 
position." 

Finding  the  "right"  person 
is  sometimes  a long  process,  and 


fundamental  to  the  success 
of  Executive  Search. 

Grant  has  sung  in  the  choir 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
for  the  past  30  years.  He  main- 
tains strong  ties  to  his  Scottish 
and  Irish  heritage,  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Edmonton 
Scottish  Society  and  the 


Grant  Nicol. 


the  work  challenging.  However, 
his  responsibilities  have  recently 
been  increased  with  the  addition 
of  P AO's  Staffing  Branch  to  his 
management  portfolio. 

Grant  attributes  his 
fascination  with  his  job  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  a genuine 
interest  in  people's  life  stories 
and  their  career  backgrounds. 

"I  enjoy  meeting  with  people, 
listening  to  them  and  evaluating 
them  for  positions  available  in 


Grant  feels  that  being  upfront 
with  applicants  who  are  not 
suitable  for  a position  is  essen- 
tial. Frankness  and  honesty  are 
the  cornerstones  of  Grant's 
approach  to  personnel 
administration. 

Grant  is  a strong  proponent 
of  balancing  work  and  personal 
life.  He  finds  that  his  own 
personal  activities  are  an 
important  release  from  the 
concentrated  listening  that  is 


Edmonton  Burns  Club,  and  has 
travelled  to  his  ancestral  Ireland 
six  times.  Grant  is  also  a member 
of  the  Edmonton  Genealogy 
Society,  and  has  taken  great 
interest  in  tracing  his  family 
tree  back  five  generations.  4 
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"My  first  advice  to  people 
looking  for  executive  employ- 
ment is  to  remain  positive." 

Grant  Nicol  knows  of  what 
he  speaks;  for  the  past  six  years 
he  has  been  the  Manager  of  the 
Executive  Search  Branch  of  the 
Personnel  Administration  Office 
(PAO). 

Executive  Search  provides 
professional,  specialized 
consulting  services  to  senior 
Alberta  government  officials, 
managers  and  personnel 
directors  in  the  recruitment  and 
selection  of  executives  for  senior 
government  positions. 

In  other  words,  these  are 
the  people  across  the  table 
when  you  are  sweating  it  out 
in  a corporate  interview. 

Executive  Search  usually 
assists  in  staffing  Executive 
Manager  I and  Executive 
Manager  II  positions  — job  titles 
such  as  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Executive  Director, 
and  Director. 

The  section  is  also  called 
on  by  Executive  Council  to 
provide  advice  and  support 
in  the  staffing  of  senior  official 
positions,  as  well  as  senior/ 
executive  level  positions  in 
boards  and  agencies.  Recently, 
this  has  included  the  recruitment 
to  the  positions  of  Deputy 
Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Corporate  Affairs,  and  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Alberta  Research  Council. 

Who  are  the  people  behind 
Executive  Search?  Although 
Grant  handles  most  of  the 
recruitment  to  the  senior  official 
positions,  he  relies  a great  deal 
on  Elizabeth  Hurley,  Executive 


RUSHING  UP  YOUR 
RESUME? 

Take  a boost 
up  the  corporate 
ladder  with  counsel 
from  Executive 

Search. 


Search  Consultant  and  Executive 
Search  Officer  Terry  Harris  to 
handle  other  recruitment, 

"Our  philosophy  is  to 
recruit  executive  talent  to  those 
top  positions  and  to  ensure  that 
the  most  suitable  candidate  is  : 
selected,"  says  Grant.  "And  we 
have  established  methods  to 
help  accomplish  that." 

Grant  explains  that  the 
majority  of  successful  candidates 
come  from  within  the  province, 
and  the  vast  majority  have 
public  service  experience. 

Although  Grant  feels  a 
public  service  background  is 
an  asset/he  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  new  ideas  and  fresh 
perspective  external  candidates 
can  bring  are  also  highly  valued. 

The  selection  process 
benefits  from  private  sector 
experience  through  the 
involvement  of  industry 
representatives  on  the  final 
selection  panel.  "We  view  their 
input  as  invaluable  because  it 
adds  another  dimension  that 


we  might  not  be  able  to  provide. 

"Some  of  the  key  things 
we  look  for  when  recruiting 
to  executive  positions  are 
experience  in  policy 
development;  the  ability  to 
manage  change;  financial 
accountability;  and  a 
demonstrated  ability  or  poten- 
tial to  manage  a multi-faceted 
and  complex  organization." 

"You, have  to  look  at  the 
position  for  which  you  are 
applying  as  a challenge  and  a 
fresh  start,"  Grant  says,  "rather 
than  simply  a departure  from 
one  that  is  unsatisfactory. 
Remain  positive.  When  you 
appear  confident  it  goes  a long 
way  toward  establishing  other 
people's  confidence  in  you. 

"Take  stock  of  yourself. 
Look  at  your  qualifications, 
your  strengths  and  your 
weaknesses  in  an  open  and 
honest  way.  Once  you  have 
done  this,  you  are  ready  to 
market  yourself.  Find  out  what's 
out  there,  and  apply  for  those 


positions  for  which  you  are  truly 
qualified.  We  sometimes  receive 
applications  from  individuals 
whose  skill  and  ability  level  falls 
below  that  required,  so  do  your 
homework  and  find  out  as  much 
as  you  can  about  the  position." 

The  next  step  is  submitting 
your  application.  Grant  has 
strong  preferences  when  it 
comes  to  resumes. 

"Make  sure  your  resume 
is  clear,  complete  and  concise. 
Show  a snapshot  of  your  total 
work  experience.  List  any 
significant  accomplishments 
that  show  initiative,  creativity, 
and  flexibility. 

"First  and  foremost, 
remember  you  are  selling 
yourself,  so  put  your  best 
selling  features  forward." 

Grant  suggests  that  you 
include  at  least  two  references 
in  your  resume,  with  a note 
that  further  references  will  be 
supplied  upon  request. 

"Make  sure  your  references 
can  provide  a reliable  account  of 
your  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
References  from  people  who  do 
not  know  you  well  in  a work 
situation  hre  not  very  useful." 

So  you've  made  it  through 
the  screening  process  and  you're 
faced  with  a preliminary 
interview.  Now  what? 

As  a veteran  in  this  arena. 
Grant  has  valuable  advice  for 
anyone  in  the  interview  'hot 
seat'. 

"It's  important  to  strike  a 
happy  medium  between  not 
appearing  too  formal  and  rigid, 
and  not  coming  across  too 
relaxed  and  overly  confident  or 
arrogant.  Remain  focused  and 


deals  with 
people  - 
not  things 


concise.  Make  sure  you  listen 
carefully  to  the  entire  question 
before  answering.  If  you  feel 
you  may  have  missed  the 
point  of  a question,  ask  for 
clarification. 

"Be  prepared  to  describe 
your  management  style  and 
give  examples  of  decisiveness, 
initiative,  creativity  and  nego- 
tiation skills.  Relate  your 
abilities  in  the  areas  of 
communication,  handling 
stress,  and  your  leadership 
and  organizational  ability. 

Come  across  as  energetic  and 
interesting.  Demonstrate  that 
you  are  a person  of  vision  who 
has  a sense  of  strategic  direction. 
Above  everything  else,  be  honest 
- both  with  yourself  and  the 
interviewer." 

Grant  attributes  the  success 
of  Executive  Search  to  the  tho- 
rough analysis  of  vacant 
positions. 

"The  first  step  in  every 
competition  is  the  development 
of  a profile  of  the  skills, 
knowledge,  abilities  and 
personal  qualities  needed  to  be 
successful  in  that  position.  Each 
application  is  then  evaluated 
against  the  criteria  contained  in 
the  profile.  The  remaining  steps 
in  the  selection  process  — in- 
depth  interviews,  thorough 
reference  checks,  and  a detailed 
review  of  the  candidates  — are 
all  aimed  at  painting  as  complete 
a picture  as  possible. 

"The  decisions  we  make  are 
based  on  comparing  the  criteria 
established  in  the  position 
profile  with  the  sum  total  of  an 
individual's  qualifications  and 
personal  strengths."  A 


"The  value  is  not  efficiency.  It's 
effectiveness,"  author  and  manage- 
ment guru  Stephen  Covey  recently 
told  a sold-out  crowd  of  provincial 
government  managers. 

And  effectiveness  is  something 
Mr.  Covey  knows  more  than  a little  bit 
about.  His  book.  The  Seven  Habits  of 
Highly  Effective  People,  has  sat  on 
The  New  York  Times  bestseller  list  for 
over  25  weeks. 

Mr.  Covey  is  the  Organizational 
Man  for  the  1990s.  His  medium  is  the 
homily;  his  message  the  aphorism. 
Indeed,  his  seven  habits  are  composed 
of  such  maxims  as  "put  first  things 
first"  and  "begin  with  the  end  in  mind". 

Underlying  these  deceptively 
simple  statements,  however,  are  what 
Mr.  Covey  calls  a set  of  principles  with 
which  to  run  an  organization — or  a life. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  suggest,"  he 
explains,  "is  that  people  who  deeply 
internalize  the  seven  habits  can 
become  powerful  change  catalysts  in 
society,  in  every  culture  they're  in,  be 
it  personal,  family,  business,  or 
government."  He  refers  to  the  seven 
habits  as  "paradigm  shifts"  and  calls 
their  practice  "a  fundamental  break 
with  the  old  ways  of  thinking". 

But  before  sharing  the  seven 
habits  of  highly  effective  people,  Mr. 
Covey  spoke  to  the  assembled  crowd 


of  the  seven  habits  of  highly 
ineffective  people. 

Included  among  these  are  being 
reactive  father  than  proactive;  losing 
faith;  and  managing  by  crisis.  "They 
are  in  the  thick  of  thin  things,"  says 
Mr.  Covey  of  such  people. 

Without  a doubt,  Mr.  Covey  is  in 
pursuit  of  excellence,  and  throughout 
the  course  of  his  three-hour  seminar  at 
the  Provincial  Museum  he  spoke  out 
against  organizational  and  personal 
dysfunctional  behaviour. 

"A  week,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  the  shortest  unit  of  planning,"  he 
says.  "Think  long-term.  Reduce  it  to  a 
week.  Every  week  think  of  one  of  your 
goals  in  life.  Then  set  out  to  accom- 
plish your  goal  that  week." 

Notes  Mr.  Covey:  "The  whole 
key  to  human  influence  is  first  to  be 
influenced." 

By  way  of  analogy,  he  poses  the 
following:  "If  we  were  to  suck  the  air 
out  of  this  room  right  now,  what 
would  happen  to  your  interest?  Now 
that  you  have  air,  does  that  motivate 
you?  No.  It's  only  the  absence  of  air 
that  motivates  you.  If  you  had  no  air, 
you  would  be  motivated  for  air. 

Now  that  you  have  air,  you're  hot 
motivated  at  all." 

"The  psychological  equivalent  of 
air,  I suggest,  is  to  feel  understood." 


It  is  Mr.  Covey's  belief  that  with 
understanding,  any  barrier  and  all 
problems  can  be  overcome. 
Understanding,  he  feels,  is  the  basis 
for  the  sixth  "habit",  synergy,  and  the 
final  one,  which  he  refers  to  as 
"sharpening  the  saw". 

Sharpening  the  saw,  according  to 
Mr.  Covey,  is  the  practice  of 
invigorating  yourself  through  exercise, 
as  well  as  through  the  adherence  to 
and  practice  of  your  values. 
Sharpening  the  saw  is  the 
maintenance  of  what  he  calls  the  four 
dimensions  of  the  human  personality: 
physical,  mental,  emotional  and 
spiritual. 

Overall,  Mr.  Covey  emphasizes 
the  personal  sphere  over  that  of  the 
organization.  His  principle  is  sound: 
by  putting  your  own  life  in  order,  you 
may  then  positively  influence  and 
work  with  others. 

To  that  end,  he  is  a strong 
advocate  of  a mission  statement,  not 
only  for  the  organization  for  which 
you  work,  but  also  for  yourself.  Such  a 
mission  statement,  he  notes,  should  be 
personalized  and  address  your  unique 
goals. 

Says  Mr.  Covey:  "In  the  initial 
stages,  you  want  to  get  a sense  of  what 
your  own  life  is  about.  Secondly,  you 
want  to  ask  what  the  principles  are 
that  you  build  your  own  life  on."  The 
formation  of  such  a statement,  he 
suggests,  will  help  direct  your  life  and 
bring  balance  to  it.  Concluded  Mr. 
Covey:  "Ask  yourself  the  deeper 
questions.  What  is  my  life  about?  The 
older  you  get,  the  more  you'll  feel 
what  I'm  saying.  You'll  want 
relationships,  not  things,  to  become 
the  essence  of  what  life  is  about." 
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facing  a significant  deficit 
situation,  and  Treasury  Board 
responded  by  'taking  back'  the 
budget  process  and  introducing 
top-down  fiscal  management." 

Since  1986,  the  entire 
process  of  preparing  and 
implementing  budgets  has 
changed.  Instead  of  relying  on 
departments  to  incrementally 
overall  budget  total,  a 
governmental  expenditure 
target  is  now  first  established  by 
Treasury  Board  and  Cabinet  and 
broken  down  into 
individual  departmental  targets. 
Ministers  and  departmental  staff 
are  responsible  for  the  specific 
allocations  within  those  targets. 

Going  from  a "have" 
position  to  one  of  tough  financial 
constraint  was  not  an  easy 
adjustment  for  Albertans  or  their 
government.  "It  was  a difficult 
us  to  make,"  says 
to  change  the 
entire  'culture'  and  the  way 
people  think  about  budgets. 

"Other  provinces  had 
difficulties  balancing  their 
budgets  and,  for  the  longest 
time,  we  were  in  far  better  shape 
than  they.  Now,  we've  definitely 
joined  their  ranks  in  terms  of 
working  hard  to  live  within  the 
available  resources.  We  are, 
however,  the  only  provincial 
government  to  be  in  a surplus 
position  this  year.  Our  $33 
million  projected  surplus  may 
not  be  dramatic,  but  it's  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger!" 

Rich  is  adamant  that 
program  managers  are  the  key 
to  a successful  restraint  budget. 

"In  a restraint  environment 
you're  having  to  live  with  fewer 


UDGUING 


Most  people 


a budget  affects  their  division 
or  department,  but  how  does 
it  work  overall? 

With  the  dramatic  changes 
occurring  in  the  Canadian 
economy,  "fiscal  restraint" 
has  become  a central  part  of 
the  Alberta  Government's 
budgetary  philosophy. 

In  the  early  '80s,  Alberta 
was  in  the  very  enviable  position 
of  having  what  Budget  Bureau 
director  Rich  Goodkey  terms  a 
"surplus  management  problem." 


When  world  oil  prices 
crashed  in  the  mid-'80s,  that 
"problem"  — and  the  budget 
process  designed  to  deal  with  it 
— changed  dramatically  to  meet 
the  new  realities. 

"Before  1986,  we  operated 
on  a bottom-up  process  where 
departments  submitted  their 
requests  based  on  their  best 
estimates  of  their  needs,  and 
we  rolled  them  up  into  one 
governmental  budget,"  Rich 
recalls.  "With  the  crash  in  oil 
prices,  we  found  ourselves 


resources,  or  you're  expected  to 
use  the  same  resources  to  meet 
increased  service  demand. 
Managers  are  the  people  who 
have  to  come  up  with  the 
creative  ways  to  live  within 
those  constraints..  It  might  mean 
identifying  which  are  the  highest 
priority  programs  that  require 
resources  first.  Or,  it  might  mean 
changing  the  way  in  which 
programs  are  delivered.  Either 
way,  program  managers  are  the 
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to  unilaterally  cap  their  federal 
transfer  payments  in  the  health 
sector. 


ones  who  really  make  restraint 
budgets  work. 

"When  someone  says  you 
had  a one  million  dollar  budget 
last  year,  and  this  year  you've 
got  $950,000,  you  can  throw  up 
your  hands  and  say  "Oh,  we're 
doomed!",  or  you  can  sit  down 
and  look  for  creative  ways, 
different  ways,  of  doing  what 
you  did  before  with  less."  In 
Rich's  view,  "conflict  is  the  real 
mother  of  creativity." 


Today's  budget  process 
"takes  up  about  50  out  of  52 
weeks  of  the  year,"  says  Rich. 

It  begins  in  June,  when  the 
Treasurer  and  Treasury 
Department  prepare  the  fiscal 
and  economic  outlook  for  the 
next  year,  and  distribute  initial 
budget  preparation  guidelines 
to  departments. 

According  to  Rich,  there  are 
many  factors  which  affect  these 
first  budgeting  decisions. 


"World  oil  prices  obviously 
have  a significant  effect  on  our 
revenue  situation,  and  therefore, 
on  what  it  is  we  can  afford. 
World  agriculture  commodity 
prices  have  an  impact  on  h? 
our  farmers  fare,  and  that  in  turn 
affects  agriculture  programming. 

"Federal  government  fiscal 
policies  can  affect  us.  For  exam- 
ple, the  federal  government  has 
now  said  to  Alberta,  B.C.  and 
Ontario  that  they're  going 


"Public  demand  also 
affects  us.  We're  now  living  in 
the  global  village  and  when  one 
jurisdiction  offers  a service  or 
an  array  of  programs,  people 
quickly  learn  about  it. 

"Municipal  government 
priorities,  the  health  sector  and 
the  education  sector  all  influence 
our  budget  process.  Local  and 
national  economies,  inflation 
rates,  and  unemployment  rates 
all  affect  the  demands  placed 
upon  our  programs.  Even  the 
weather  influences  our  resource 
requirements,  as  we  respond  to 
disasters,  floods,  droughts,  and 
forest  fires." 

The  art  and  science  of 
forecasting  is  one  of  the  most 
important  components  of  the 
top-down  budgeting  process. 
Once  that  job  is  done, 
department  administrators  get 
to  work  preparing  initial  budget 
request  information.  In  most 
departments,  this  means  a busy 
summer  of  budget  review  and 
preparation. 

"One  of  the  real  strengths 
of  Alberta's  budgeting  process 
has  to  be  the  quality  of 
submissions  we  receive  from 
departments,"  says  Rich. 


Continued  on  next  page 
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the  two  sides  of  the  allocation 
process:  program  responsibility 
and  fiscal  management. 

Ken  is  also  responsible 
for  assisting  agencies,  such  as 
Community  Services  to  the 
Handicapped,  to  analyze  data 
for  financial  planning.  He  helps 
them  develop  recommendations 
for  improving  community 
service  delivery  and  budget 
efficiency. 

Ken  feels  that  they  are 
getting  a good  handle  on  the 
budget  process,  and  attributes 
this  to  the  managers  themselves. 
"Alberta  Family  and  Social 
Services  managers  are  very 
active  in  and  appreciative  of 
the  budget  process.  They  hold 
themselves  accountable  and  are 
truly  interested  in  achieving  a 
balance  between  the  fiscal  and 
program  goals. 


client  group.  This  year's  perfect 
example  of  that  cross- 
departmental  effect  is  the  issue 
of  senior  citizens'  programs." 

That  challenge,  of 
generating  an  understanding 
of  the  ramifications  of  policy 
and  budget  decisions,  is  met 
with  a level  of  intragovern- 
mental  cooperation  that  is 
somewhat  unique  to  Alberta. 

"We're  different  from 
other  provinces  in  the  way 
we're  organized  and  in  which 


"The  PBAR  (Planning, 
Budgeting,  Allocation  and 
Reporting)  process  has  been  a 
highly  effective  tool  in  centering 
resource  management  decisions 
on  the  role  of  the  program  and 
its  service  responsibilities. 
Managers  are  then  better  able  to 
set  a clear  course  in  long-term 
program  and  budget  planning. 
We  also  have  a good  feedback 
system  available  through  peo- 
ple like  Gary  Trogen  (ADM 
Resource  Management 
Services)." 

Ken  sees  the  future  of 
budgeting  as  a constantly 
evolving  process.  "As  our 
department  changes,  areas 
within  the  budget  process  will 
also  change  and  be  redefined 
over  time.  The  teamwork  we've 
developed  now  will  see  us 
through  that  process  of  change." 
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we  operate.  One  of  our  real 
strengths  is  the  close  working 
relationships  we  have  within  the 
policy  decision-making  process. 
Treasury,  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
in  particular,  work  very  closely 
with  Executive  Council  officials 
and  are  tied  into  the  policy  and 
administrative  decision-making 
process.  In  addition,  we  receive 
and  review  all  legislation. 

"We  have  a much  broader 
awareness  of  what  is  happening 
in  all  of  these  policy  areas  than 


time.  If  you  talk  to  the  people 
who  have  to  prepare  the  budget, 
^ose  who  have  to  analyze  it,  or 
digest  it,  and  even  Treasury 
Board  members,  they  all 
recdignize  the  complexity  of 
rtpd-erm  budget  issues. 

„ "With  restraint  period 
1^^eti%,  when  you  make 
a bg|g|Sr%lecision  in  one 
department,  you  have  to  be 
; aware  oTTffi  ramifications  it 
has  on  other  departments  and 
what  it  might  mean  for  each 


"Over  the  years,  we've  all 
improved  in  our  ability  to 
project  the  implications  of 
various  budget  scenarios.  This 
gives  the  decision-  makers  a 
solid  base  for  determining 
program  impact  and  overall 
priorities." 

Autumn  is  devoted  to  an 
in-depth  look  at  overall  fiscal 
objectives,  individual 
departmental  budgets,  and  any' 
adjustments  required  to  finalize 
the  government's  fiscal  plan. 

In  December,  January  and 
February,  Cabinet  Ministers 
discuss  their  formal  budget 
requests  with  Treasury  Board 
and  finalize  their  budgets  based 
on  the  Board's  decisions. 

The  next  step  occurs  in 
March  or  April,  when  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  presents 
the  finalized  budget  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Legislative  debate  and  the 
granting  of  Royal  Assent  are 
usually  concluded  by  May,  and 
once  again  the  budget  process 
begins  anew  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the 
process  is  essentially  a whole 
year  long,  just  about  anyone  at 
any  level  of  government  will  say 
that  they  don't  have  enough 
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I%EN  SHEWCHUK 

Resource  Services  Manager 
Northeast  Region 
Alberta  Family  and 
Social  Services 

As  Resource  Management 
Services  Manager,  Ken  assists 
program  and  district  office 
managers  with  financial 
planning  and  accountability. 
"The  aim  is  to  help  them  ensure 
the  best  possible  management 
of  the  resources  they  have," 
he  says. 

Ken  provides  support  and 
training  to  individuals,  and 
additional  support  to  managers 
of  local  systems  such  as  financial 
forecasting  and  expenditure  and 
human  resource  tracking.  This 
process  helps  managers  look 
ahead  to  identify  resource 
requirements,  and  enables  them 
to  cost  out  the  feasibility  of  new 
program  ideas  and  initiatives. 
The  aim  is  to  help  managers  see 


most  other  provincial  govern- 
ments. Other  governments  have 
separate  areas  that  exclusively 
address  estimates,  administra- 
tive policy,  or  the  Treasury 
Board  side  of  things,  whereas 
we  have  all  those  in  one  place 
and  work  very  closely  with 
Executive  Council.  This  is  clearly 
a strength  of  our  system  — that 
there  is  a better,  more  coor- 
dinated operation." 

The  significance  of  this 
coordinated  approach  becomes 
particularly  apparent  when  the 
actual  implementation  phase  of 
a budget  is  reached. 

"Government  budgets  are 
not  like  household  budgets, 
where  you  can  decide  half-way 
through  the  month  to  spend  less 
on  clothing  if  you  need  to  spend 
extra  on  food,"  Rich  explains. 
"The  provincial  budget  is 
actually  passed  into  law  through 
Appropriation  Acts.  This  means 
that  the  government  and  each 
Minister  are  fully  accountable 
and  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  individual  budget 
allocations." 

This  heightened  sense  of 
stewardship  and  accountability 
has  a definite  impact  at  the 
frontline.  The  fact  is  that  mana- 
gers, much  more  than  before,  are 
counted  on  to  participate  in  the 
budget  and  expenditure 
monitoring  processes.  In  addi- 
tion, managers  are  expected  to 
be  actively  involved  in  the 
development  of  innovative  ideas 
for  operating  within  a restraint 
environment. 

Rich  feels  that  his  staff 
work  hard  at  being  accessible 
to  departments,  because 


cooperation  at  the  officials  level 
helps  the  entire  budget  process. 

"We  really  encourage 
analysts  to  talk  to  program 
managers  because  that  is  how 
we  learn  about  the  depart- 
ments and  the  philosophies 
they  operate  by.  Department 
managers  are  people  just  like 
us,  with  mortgages,  bills, 
families,  and  so  on  ...  we  learn 
the  things  that  aren't  found  on 
a bunch  of  forms,  things  like 
philosophies  and  realities  of 
the  clienteles  they  serve. 


"Being  a manager  in  the 
public  service  is  not  always 
the  best  of  times.  It's  often  a 
delicate  balancing  act  between 
the  expectations  of  the  clientele 
and  the  resources  available  to 
meet  the  real  needs  that  exist. 
In  the  Budget  Bureau,  our  job 


is  to  help  everyone  see  the  big 
picture,  and  to  help  managers 
understand  that  the  entire 
government  — not  just  their 
program  area  — is  wrestling 
with  the  tough  realities  of 
financial  management  in 
the  1990s."  A 


a 


Executive  Director 
Community  Mental 
Health  Services 
Alberta  Health 


As  the  person  responsible  for 
overseeing  operations  in  the 
six  provincial  regions  of 
Community  Mental  Health 
Services,  Debi  Mauro  is  acutely 
familiar  with  the  budget  process 
and  its  impact  on  clients  and 
staff. 

Budget  considerations 
extend  to  items  such  as  supplies 
and  salaries  associated  with 
direct  service  delivery,  and 
contracts  for  service  with  non- 
government organizations  such 
as  the  Youth  Suicide  Program. 


A big  part  of  Debi's  day  is 
spent  working  with  managers 
to  help  them  meet  regional 
program  and  fiscal  goals  and 
monitor  activities  on  a provin- 
cial basis. 

The  budget  process  is 
initiated  with  the  setting  of 
divisional  priorities  for  the  year. 
Each  region  then  identifies  their 
service  goals,  develops  initia- 
tives to  meet  them,  and  prepares 
a budget  request  which  is  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  by  Debi 
and  her  staff. 

This  was  the  first  year 
that  divisional  priorities  were 
assigned  to  formulate  budget 
requests.  "Although  the  process 
wasn't  without  difficulties," 
she  says,  "the  response  from 
the  regions  was  enthusiastic 
and  encouraging.  I am  confident 
that  it  will  get  easier  each  year." 

When  asked  about  the 
problems  she  identified  with 


the  actual  budget  process,  Debi 
explained  that  it  was  difficult  as 
a department  to  go  into  a new 
fiscal  year  without  knowing 
the  exact  annual  budget  for 
that  year. 

As  an  executive  director, 
she  commends  the  government 
on  encouraging  departments  to 
look  at  longer  term  plans.  "We 
have  developed  a three  year 
plan,  and  I think  that  it  is  crucial 
that  we  look  more  at  pre- 
planning and  at  what  lies  down 
the  road,  so  that  we  can  be  as 
effective  as  possible." 
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Then,  the  real  'distillation' 
begins.  In  this  case,  the  distiller 
is  Jim  Campbell,  the  Manager 
of  Negotiations.  With  his  team 
of  employee  relations  staff,  Jim 
organizes  and  priorizes  the  pro- 
posals. The  Personnel  Directors 
Council  is  also  involved  in  this 
process  through  the  members 
it  nominates  to  sit  on  the 
negotiating  committee. 

Once  the  first  draft  of  the 
negotiating  team's  proposals  is 
completed.  Executive  Director 
Larry  Giffin  and  Paul  Workman 
both  receive  a copy  for  their  in- 
put. After  their  review  of  the 
document,  the  final  proposals 


OILECTIVE  BARGAINING 

in  the  Alberta  Public  Service  - 
The  never  ending  story. 


Most  people  see  collective 
bargaining  in  the  Alberta  Public 
Service  as  an  infrequent,  albeit 
highly  publicized,  event.  In 
reality,  the  collective  bargaining 
process  is  a continuous  series  of 
activities  coordinated  by  a core 
group  in  the  Personnel  Admin- 
istration Office. 

Paul  Workman,  Director 
of  Labour  Relations,  speaks  with 
humor  of  the  energy  and  time  it 
takes  to  manage  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Alberta. 

“The  process  itself  is 
lengthy,  and  the  most  important 
work  is  done  before  we  reach 
the  negotiating  table,"  he  says. 
"We  think  of  that  period  as  the 
'distillation',  where  proper 
preparation  determines  the 
quality  of  the  final  product." 

As  Paul  explains  it,  the  formal 
process  begins  with  managerial 
input  at  least  four  or  five  months 
prior  to  the  initial  round  of 
negotiations.  In  fact,  the  input 
received  at  that  stage  is  the 
result  of  experience  from  the 
first  day  of  implementing  the 
previous  Gollective  Agreement. 


In  that  sense,  the  collective 
bargaining  process  really 
has  no  end. 

“The  input  we  receive 
comes  from  ongoing  experience 
with  the  agreement,"  says  Paul. 
“We  have  a number  of  sources 
we  use  to  gather  information 
about  what  works  and  what 
needs  to  be  changed.  Lor 
example,  we  get  information 
from  department  managers 
through  personnel  directors, 
the  Employee  Relations  sub- 
committee of  the  Personnel 
Directors  Council,  and  quarterly 
seminars  for  Employee  Relations 
staff." 

In  addition,  the  labour 
relations  staff  pay  close  attention 
to  the  results  of  adjudication 
board  hearings.  Grievances  and 
their  resolutions  frequently 
indicate  areas  in  the  agreement 
which  require  adjustment. 

After  the  information 
gathering  stage,  Paul's  branch 
begins  the  task  of 
information  into  a format  which 
matches  recommendations  for 
change  with  the  appropriate 
sections  of  the  agreement.  This 


is  the  first  step  in  turning  front- 
line experience  into  formal  pro- 
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Paul  Workman 


The  end  result  is  an  alarm- 
ingly thick  binder  of  government 
and  union  pro-posals  for  change. 
Over  this,  the  real  negotiating 
begins. 

What  is  involved  in  the 
negotiating  process  that  can 
cause  it  to  last  an  average  of 
five  to  six  months? 

"We  exchange  proposals  at 
the  table,  and  then  spend  weeks 
explaining  the  rationale  behind 
each.  Once  this  is  completed, 
we  reach  the  negotiating  phase. 
We  begin  with  the  proposals  that 
both  sides  can  come  to  agree- 
ment on  relatively  quickly.  Then 
"hardball"  negotiations  begin  on 
the  more  contentious  issues 
which  both  sides  consider  to  be 
important." 

If  negotiations  fail,  that  is,  , 
agreement  cannot  be  reached 
on  a particular  issue  or  issues, 
the  dispute  may  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  If  the  Public  Service 
Employee  Relations  Board 
decides  that  the  dispute  falls 
under  the  guidelines  for  arbi- 
tration, then  a three-member 
arbitration  board  is  established 
with  one  member  appointed 
by  the  union,  one  by  the 
government,  and  a third  with 
the  approval  of  both  sides. 

The  board  hears  arguments 
by  each  side  and  makes  a deci- 
sion to  either  reject  the  proposals, 
modify  the  proposals,  or  accept 
one  side's  proposal.  The  board's 
decision  is  binding  and  becomes 
part  of  the  final  agreement. 

At  the  end  of  the  entire 
negotiation  process,  a Collective 
Agreement  is  reached.  This 
really  isn't  one  agreement,  but 
many.  A Master  Agreement 


are  forwarded  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commissioner  for  approval. 

Following  these  internal 
reviews,  the  mandate  process 
comes  into  play.  Proposals  for 
change  are  reviewed  by  the 
Management  Policy  Committee 
of  Cabinet.  This  body,  and  at 
times  the  full  Cabinet,  will 
provide  the  necessary  guidance 
and  approvals  to  allow  the 
negotiating  team  to  carry  out 
the  collective  bargaining. 

And  this  is  only  one  half 
of  the  process.  The  union  under- 
goes much  the  same  series  of 
steps,  resulting  in  their  own  set 
of  proposals. 


addresses  items  which  are 
common  to  all  public  service 
employees,  such  as  benefits. 
Items  specific  to  certain 
occupations,  such  as  wages, 
are  addressed  in  a series  of 
sub-agreements. 

Paul  stresses  the  important 
role  managers  play  in  the  entire 
collective  bargaining  process. 

"Communications  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  successful 


accurate  information  regarding 
ongoing  negotiations  and 
government  offers. 

Managers  will  be  asked 
to  help  decide  what  should  be 
changed  in  the  upcoming  1992 
negotiations.  This  input  will  be 
requested  by  personnel  directors 
for  compilation  by  September 
1991.  Once  negotiations  are 
underway,  managers  will  have 
access  to  up-to-date  information 


1 me  need  to  encourage  front-line 
managers  to  put  their  energy  into 
the  proposal  stage,  because  the  final 
agreement  affects  front-line 
operations." 


bargaining.  And  by  this,  I mean 
two-way  communication  with 
our  managers.  Their  experience 
at  the  front-line  is  essential  when 
it  comes  to  formulating  pro- 
posals for  change.  And,  during 
the  negotiating  process,  they 
must  be  informed  about  the 
state  of  negotiations  so  they 
can  communicate  with  their 
own  staff  about  the  issues." 

The  critical  communi- 
cation goals  for  this  round 
of  negotiations  have  been 
identified  by  the  PAO  as: 

1.  encouraging  managers 
to  become  involved  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process, 
through  communication  with 
personnel  directors;  and, 

2.  ensuring  that 
managers  have  access  to 


about  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations and  government  offers. 

This  new  emphasis  on 
communication  is  necessary 
if  managers  are  to  be  a better 
resource  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

"We  need  to  encourage 
front-line  managers  to  put  their 
energy  into  the  proposal  stage, 
because  the  final  agreement 
affects  front-line  operations," 
says  Paul. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  need 
to  find  better  ways  to  keep  our 
managers  informed  in  the  face 
of  what  is  sometimes  one-sided 
media  coverage,  and  the  union's 
effective  communication  to  its 
members.  In  the  1991-92  round 
of  negotiations,  we  expect  to 
accomplish  both  objectives." 
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In  the  April  1991  edition,  we  asked  for  your 
feedback  on  a number  of  areas.  We  received 
a number  of  responses. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

"Yes,  I would  like  more  articles  on  Information 
Technology." 

"Further  articles  on  Information 
Technology  would  be  appreciated  if  there  is 
something  'significant'  or  new  on  which  to 
comment.  I would  not  favour  an  ongoing  article 
that  serves  merely  to  educate  managers  on  basic 
information  technology.  Surely  there  are  enough 
other  sources  for  this  information." 

"Information  technology  is  very  relevant 
in  managing  information  today.  Yes,  we  most 
definitely  need  more  articles." 

PENSION  REFORM 

"I've  got  enough  information  for  now  (on  federal 
and  provincial  pension  reform),  and  if  I wanted 
more,  I would  contact  Payroll, and  Pensions." 


" Regarding  pension  reform,  I would  like  to 
see  additional  articles  provided  soon  that  provide 
specific  information  on  how  federal  pension 
reform  will  affect  my  P.S.M.P.P.  Specifically, 
how  will  my  survivor  benefits,  actual  pension 
payouts  and  pension  premiums  be  affected. 

I would  like  to  see  P.A.O.  encourage  Treasury 
to  be  more  forthcoming  with  candid  information. 

I would  also  like  to  see  the  long  standing  issues 
of  pension  plan  underfunding  and  indexing  to 
inflation  addressed." \ 

"Pension  reform  is  of  interest  especially  to 
those  of  us  in  the  over-40  range.  I would  like  to 
see  information  on  the  trends,  key  areas  of  change 
and  possible  ramifications  for  us  down  the  road 
(10  to  20  years)." 

MANAGERS'  PROFILES 

"I  would  like  more  interviews  with  successful 
provincial  government  employees,  with  their 
tips/comments  on  how  they  were  able  to  succeed 
and  what  they  feel  are  important  factors." 

"Am  very  much  enjoying  your  magazine. 
The  articles  featuring  various  managers  in  the 
public  service  are  good.  It's  nice  to  see  that  we  ■ 
don't  just  feature  the  top  managers.  Keep  up  the 
good  work." 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

"Bravo!!  I’m  taking  time  out  of  my  hectic 
schedule  to  tell  you  and  your  staff  what  a 
tremendous  job  you  are  doing  with  Connexus. 
This  last  issue- was  by  far  the  best  yet  (Vol.  2 
Issue  2).  I not  only  enjoyed  every  article,  but 


several  were  informative  and  will  help  me  with 
my  responsibilities." 

"Future  articles  on  recent  senior  level 
appointments  or  organizational  changes." 


'You  are  on  the  right  track!"  j 


Question  period 


1.  This  edition  of  Connexus  includes  an 
article  on  the  budget  process  in  the 
Alberta  government.  Was  it  of  assistance 
to  you?  What  other  processes  should  we 
cover? 

2.  We  interviewed  several  managers 
about  their  thoughts  on  the  budget 
process.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  this 
topic? 

3.  The  response  to  managers'  profiles  has 
been  tremendous.  Who  should  we  profile 
from  your  department? 

4.  What  other  suggestions  do  you  have 
for  future  articles? 

The  Connexus  Editorial  Board  thanks  you 
for  your  feedback  and  looks  forward  to  your 
comments  on  this  issue's  Question  Period 
column. 
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